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jilted in a serious love affair and decided never to try again0; "the man
I loved belonged to another religious faith than my own, and I ceruld
not marry him"; "I prefer sexual freedom outside marriage"; "my mother
had such a terrific time in .marriage that I decided never to marry'*; UI
never was able to attract men"; "the right man never came along"; "my
parents always objected to my choice of beaux, so I lost out"; and so on
endlessly.
In any case the basic background factors in the love life of the unwed
do not, in essence, differ from those of the married. They must rest, for
example, on the degree of emotional as well as of intellectual growth
and maturity arising from the social and emotional seedbed of the fam-
ily and community standards. Much of the clinical evidence of the psy-
chiatrists and gynecologists shows clearly the importance of these family
factors. The differential reactivity which we have already noted many
times is apparent here. Where one sister will marry, another may not.
Where one family situation may show emotional storm and stress be-"
tween the parents, leading to a disgust or fear of marriage in a child or
adolescent, another situation of family conflict often has no such effect.
Knopf (1932) contends on the basis of her medical experience that
frequently the single girl comes from a home where the feminine role
was little esteemed, where the father and brothers were brought up as the
"lords of creation," and where the family life centered in them. She also
often finds that the overobedient daughter is numbered among the un-
married. In fact, she says, as do others, that a spinster's own resistance
against marriage may arise from an unusually obedient attitude toward
the parents.
Although their sample was limited in its extent to certain classes of occupation
and status, Dickinson and Beam's study of the single woman (1934) is enlightening.
Though no direct attempt to discuss the family background was made, they note
that family matters are mentioned 312 times in the 650 case histories which they
used as the basis of their discussion. In these cases as in others the family furnishes
the primary pattern of affectional life for the individual, -and, unless there is subse-
quent maturation, the family may remain cither the direct or the sublimated and
often unconscious foundation of later love life. Moreover, there is clear evidence
of the ambivalent desire both to grow up and to remain somewhat childishly at-
tached to the family members, especially to one or both parents. Nearly one third
of their sample specify difficulties with other members of the family, and, of these,
28 per cent had trouble with the mother, 24.8 per cent with the father, 17,3 per cent
with "the family as a whole," 13.5" per cent with a brother, and 11.9 per cent with
a sister. Curiously enough, many of these women report having either strong hatred
or overlove, or fluctuate between intense desires to leave the parent or family and
overattachment.in the form of high sense of duty and obligation. This ambivalence is
neatly shown in the fact that a good many of them reported either strong "mothering"
habits or strong desires, to be mothered. The former is seen in instances where the